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The Oregon case, of course, did not prevent continuing debate and controversy
about the meaning and value of public education as compared with private education.
But the test was what the people did. Most Americans continued to believe that the
public schools should be the principal agency whereby the youth of America was to be
educated, but a persistent and growing minority believed that private schools were
better and that they should receive aid from public sources.

Up to the 1930s less than 10 percent of elementary and secondary children were
in nonpublic schools, but then the percentage began to rise. By 1949 to 1950 it was
11.8 percent, during the early 1960s it hovered around 13 to 14 percent, but then
began to decline after 1965 until it dropped back to around 10 percent by 1971.
Approximately 90 percent of nonpublic school enrollments were in Roman Catholic
schools as a result of steady and strong campaigns undertaken by Catholic leaders to
get all Catholic children into Catholic schools. Some Protestants, too, were redoubling
their efforts to expand the number of their denominational schools. These were
potential threats to the idea of a common school system established with such cost
and effort in the nineteenth century.

By and large, however, a considerable consensus was achieved concerning the
meaning of public education in the United States. It is significant that Americans
speak of public schools rather than state schools or government schools as in many
other countries. The term signifies an institution that is or should be directly responsi-
ble to the people rather than one of many arms of the regular branches of government.
Indeed, a distinctive form of government (the elected, lay board of education) was
designed to keep the schools responsive to local community interests and somewhat
free of the regular bureaucratic regimes of the other branches of government.

The consensus ran something like this. To be public rather than private a school
should have certain characteristics. To the degree it had them it is public; to the degree
that it does not, it is private.

1.  A public school primarily serves a public purpose rather than a private
purpose. It is not simply for the personal or private gain of the teacher, the
proprietor, or the board of managers. It is not simply for the personal enjoyment
or individual enhancement of the student or his family. It may indeed enhance
the vocational competences and personal development of individuals, but if this
was all it did, it could well be a private school. Instead, a public school will serve
the common values necessary for the general welfare of the society, the dis-
semination of useful knowledge, and the responsibilities of citizenship.
2.  A public school is under the exclusive control, ownership, and management
of public authorities responsible to the people directly or to publicly designated
officers of the civil government. Public bodies, whether legislatures, courts, or
boards of education supervise, inspect, and approve policies, budgets, expendi-
tures, and operation of the public schools.
3.  A public school is supported by public funds, largely raised by taxation at
the local, state, and federal levels. It does not rely heavily upon direct financial
charges upon the student or his family in the form of fees or tuition. It thus is
effectively free, especially at the elementary and secondary levels where compul-
sory education predominates. There is, however, much fuzziness about this